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preneurs would be compensated for their material losses by the receipt of
a consolation prize in the shape of a prophet's mantle opportunely de-
scending upon their shivering shoulders to cover their unwonted naked-
ness. After having provided a Westernizing World with its leaven, its
workshop, and its cockpit in swift succession, Western Europe under a
future Pax Americana seemed likely to settle down, like Greece under
a Pax Romana, into the uninspiring role of a museum for conserving the
relics of a departed greatness; and in the era of a Marshall Plan and a
Festival of Britain, as in the days of the Antonines and Aulus GelHus,
ex Orients lux.

This had been the theme of the friars* chant in the Temple of Jupiter
that had fallen on Gibbon's ears on the i5th October, 1764;: and,
though the impenetrable complacency of an eighteenth-century Zeit-
geist, in which Gibbon's talent had been lapped, had not permitted even
this master mind to perceive that the subject on which his muse was
inviting him to write was Man's mysterious spiritual ascent on the wings
of material catastrophe,2 and not the familiar vanity of Man's mundane
ambitions,3 the learning that comes only through suffering had begun to
enlighten far more commonplace souls than Gibbon's within less than
two centuries after the great historian had failed to catch the undertones
of 'the bare-footed fryars'' descant. The friars* unfading song had out-
lasted the Forum's brief clamour and the Campo Vaccine's long silence;
and by the beginning of the sixth decade of the twentieth century of the
Christian Era a disoriented Western moth had already begun to hover
wistfully round an unextinguished Oriental candle, according to the
testimony of at least one contemporary Western psychiatrist, reporting
his own clinical experience.

'Despite intellectual resistance, the Unconscious of the West turns
irresistibly to the East; for there the "heliocentric*1 structure of the Self
has long been realised, and the greater psychological depth and insight of
Oriental philosophy comes directly from this recognition. . . . Allusions
to Eastern ideas are liable to occur in a [Western] patient's material just
at the critical juncture where the one thing needful is to be able to see
things differently. These people are seriously seeking a more comprehen-
sive view of themselves and of the Universe than that provided by their
own background. Naturally, only those who have felt cramped and stulti-
fied by the traditional [Western] view of the Soul, which divided it
arbitrarily into black and white, will be prompted to subject authoritative
moral categories to psychological understanding. But, once the sheep and
the goats have escaped from their respective folds, they can never again
be herded into authoritarian enclosures. . . . Our tendency to think of
instincts as separate and distinct entities makes it difficult to understand
Psychology in terms of elementary dynamic principles; but the Uncon-
scious still thinks in the grand manner of Ancient China: "There are

i The Autobiographies of Edward Gibbon, edited by Murray, J. (London 1896, Murray),
p. 302. This experience of Gibbon's is discussed in the present Study in II. ii. aio, n. i;
IV. iv. 58-63; and XIII. x. 08-107.                      * See VII, vii. 423-5 and SS^'S-

3 Ecclesiastes had reduced this topic to a truism by his immortal statement of it in the
twelve words of the second verse of his first chapter, and, though the tour deforce of
making these dry bones live (Ezek. xxxviL i-io) was to be achieved by Shelley ia the
fourteen lines of his Ozymandias cfEgypt,ikm feat was beyond the compass of Gibbon's
ponderous genius.